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~ AGRICULTURAL. 


[from the transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society. } 
ON SWINE. 

The feeding and fattening of swine is a 
subject of great importance to the farmer. 
Pork furnishes a considerable portion of 
the animal food consumed in his family, 
and constitutes in most cases a material 
item in his marketable produce. The pre- 
vailing impression is that the fattening of 
swine can seldom be pursued with profit 
io any extent beyond the consumption of 
the offal of the kitchen, dairy and farm. 
Some instances have come within our own 
observation, in which it has been attended 
with serious losses, though it is obvieus 
that the result must depend materially up- 
on the current prices of grain and pork, 
which are always subject to fluctuations, 
and do not always bear the same relation 
toeach other. ‘That swine are most use- 
ful as general scavengers, eating what 
nothing else will consume; and that no 
animal kept on the farm is so profitable in 
producing manure, and manure of a very 
valuable character, are circumstances 
which make a considerable figure on the 
credit side of their account. 

If instances are frequent in which farm- 
ers have found the return from the feed- 
ing or fattening of swine a very inade- 
quate compensation for the labor and ex- 
pense, others have come within our obser- 
vation, presenting a different result ; and 
therefore the subject deserves attention, 
and any actual and careful experiments in 
relation to it, which have been made, de- 
serve to be encourgaged and recorded.— 
fu all agricultural subjects, facts which 
have been carefully established, are the 
most valuable sources of instruction. | 
shall therefore proceed to detail some 
which have come under my own observa- 
tion. 

Two intelligent and respectable farmers, 
one of whose establishments I visited the 
last winter, gave mean account of their 
mode of feeding, the progress of which | 
Witnessed at the time. I subjoin the ac- 
count from my agricultural journal. 

1833. Dec. D. N. is now fattening 
three swine, whose daily allowance is one 
peck of meal each. Indian corn, buck 
Wheat, and oats, mixed in equal quantities, 
Constitute their provender. Corn is now 

















223 Ibs. live weight at Sects. - $11 50 
476 Ibs. pork, atG cts. - - - 28 55 





worth 84 cents, buckwheat 56 cents, and 
oats 40 cents per bushel. One peck of 
the mixture would cost therefore about 15 








cents. Balance in favor of swine, - $17 41 
P. C. is now fattening three largeswine.| 15 bushel corn at 84cts. - - 12 00 

Their provender consists of oats and corn “Ei, 

in equal quantities ground together. Of Profit, - - - $461 


this they have more than twelve quarts} The Hemstead (L. 1.) Inquirer states 
each per day, stirred in cold water. Corn|that Mr. Doty, of that town, slaughtered 
is woith 84 cents, oats 42 cents per bushel. on the 23d December, a couple of pigs 
Twelve quarts of this provender, making |} 14 months old, which weighed as follows : 
no charge of oue sixteenth for grinding, }one 611 lbs., the other 575 Ibs., making a 
would amount to 24 cents per day. The!total of 1189 Ibs.. These pigs, says the 
last named swine were eatiaordinary fine, editor, were fed upon apples and milk 
weighing considerably over 400 Ibs. each, |through the latter part of the summer and 
when dressed, and were soli for 7 cents!one or two of the first fall months. Since 
per Ib. What amount of live weight they | it was designed to fatten them, they have 
gained per day is not ascertained; but if been fed upon Indian meal. 
we suppose it to be two pounds each per; Elias Taylor, of Charlemont, an expe- 
day, and this would be a large gain, it is| rienced and shrewd farmer, mentioned to 
evident that the returns would by no means| me an experiment made by himself in fat- 
equal the expense. ‘'tening four hogs. He boiled for them 
From the Nantucket Inquirer of last/three bushels of potatoes, and added to 
autumn, I extract the following account :|them when boiled, one peck of Indian 
‘A porker was raised in this town the|meal—mashed the potatoes with the meal 
past season touching which we have the|and added cold water. le then left this 
following particulars—weight March 25th, | mixture to ferment ;_ and when it had be- 
75 lbs.—weight December 16th, 470 lbs.— | come sour he fed his swine freely with it. 
increase in 267 days, 395 Ibs. or 28} oun-| He says his hogs gained surprisingly on 
ces per day. Average of corn consumed this food, never throve faster ; and that 
per day, 4; pints.” This is the whole of|they were fed at a small expense. This 
the account given. It would have been|statement certainly deserves attention, 
useful to know how the corn was given ;|though it is much to be regretted that it 
whether ground or not ground ; whether! was not managed and detailed with more 
cooked or not cooked. correctness. 
John Andrew, Esq. formerly of Salem,| The value of fermented food for swine 
informed me that a Mr. Ray, in the inte-| has ofien been stated and urged. My own 
rior of New Hampshire, made an exact | experiments in this matter have not been 
experiment in the feeding of swine. He) made with sufficient exactness, nor for a 
put up sixteen and employed a man, whose | sufficient length of time, to authorize me 
exclusive business it was to take care of | to speak with confidence on the subject, 
them, and to whom he gave his board as though they incline me to think favorably 
a compensation for his labor. He fedjof it. ‘* The most profitable mode in the 
them entirely upon Indian hasty pudding. \estimation of Arthur Young, of convert- 
Corn at the time was valued at one dollar|ing any kind of corn into food for swine, 
per bushel. He sold his pork for six cts. | consists in grinding it into meal, and mix- 
per Ib. and realized a profit of from two) ing the Jatter with water, in cisterns, in 
to three dollars per hog. In this case it is|the proportion of five bushels of meal to 
desirable to know what the hogs actually | one hundred gallons of water. This must 
gained in weight during the process of | be well stirred several times a day, fora 
feeding ; how long they were in being | fortnight, during warm water, or for three 
fattened ; and what was the value of them | weeks in a colder season, at the expiration 
when first put up. But this information| of which time it will have fermented and 
is not attainable. become acid. In this state, and not he- 


John Bellows, Esq. of Walpole, put up | fore, the wash is ready gi Bir . i 
two swine, 15th Dec. 1833, to be fattened. | to be stirred every yep i a 
When put up, one weighed 107 pounds., | and it will be necessary LO oe we ral 
one 116 pounds. When killed and dress- three cisterns fermenting in ere. fr 
ed, 2d April, 1834, one weighed 233 lbs., | order to prevent it being il by ee ; ft 
one 243 Ibs. Together with the slops|duly prepared. The difference o yorne 
from the kitchen, they consumed as near-| between feeding in this cara eo Rr 
ly as could be ascertained, three bushels | ing the grain whole O1 _ y et a, tri : 
of raw corn at first, and afterwards twelve | Young adds, is so great, | i Ww ie 6 “ ‘t 
bushels ground into meal and the meal | it once will not be inducec _ hones 
scalded ; making in the whole fifteen bush-|for the common metiiods.—Compleie Gru 


els of corn. zier, p. 297. 
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A recent experiment detailed in the Brit- TES PrPARMZAN. | Ploughing Match—Sanford Howard, Thos, 
ish Farmer’s Magazine, of November last, 


ee 





as Pierce, and George W. Fairbanks, 
On Farming Uteosils— Plough, Yoke, (,'. 











corteworates these statements and deserves Winturop, Frrpay Morwine, SEPT. 5, sane tivator, Drill Machine, Roller, pe, _ 
pad ; , ake, Axes, Scythe, O me ; 
‘© I always,” says the writer, Mr. Bol- HINTS FO YONNG LADIES. xes, Scythe, Ox Cart—Joseph A. Mer. 


calf, Nathan Howard, John Kezer, J 





ton, ‘feed my pigs on sour food, which We would respectfully solicit the attention Qrevt,:660 Sebebed Be: Kalida F. Josiah 


I have invariably found to fat them faster 
ahd make the flesh firmer and whiter 


than when given in any other state. The | reading and reflecting upon,and following. Now peting, rugs, hats, bonuets, braid, thread 


following is my method of preparing it 


As soon as the potatoes are steamed I have 
them, while quite warm, beaten to a pulp, 





; jof our fair readers to the remarks of Mrs. Sig-| @n Manufactures—Fulled cloth, linen shee. 
», ourney on our last page, they are well worth! ing, linen table cloth, cotton counterpain, ¢a;. 
Pere ya 
shoes, calf skin, morecco—Gustavus A. Be,’ 
son, Heary W. Owen, Bart. Nason, Ezra Fix; 
and Joshua Trofant. 


we are not one of those crusty old comudgeous 
who despise learning or accomplishment. We 


and mixed with bran in the proportion of are perfectly willmg that every one should; On chairs, bedsteads, butter and chees 
98 Ibs. of bran to a sack (240 Ibs.) of po- learn the graces and the thousand pleasant but brushes, brooms, churn, cheese press, raw s\\k 
tatoes ; and this mixture is put into a vat useful ornaments which adorn and make de- | S*nford Kingsbury, Jacob Hooper, Benj. 


for ten or twelve days until quite sour 


this food makes them fat egough for por-| so believe that they should be made seconda- 


+| saheidh the. seneed nathenn al isdn. weal Wales, Oren Shaw, and Joseph Dammer, 


For the Maine Farmer. 


kers or small bacons. When I require| ry, not primary objects—that the solid and SAVING OF LABOR, 


them more than commonly fat, | begin 
with 50 Ibs. of barley flour, instead of the 
bran, to each sack of potatoes, gradually 
increasing the quantity of flour till it a-| 
mounts to half the weight of potatoes ; broidery and lace should come the homely, but 


more necessarily useful branches be mastered| Mr Hotmes: I was considerably interes:. 
first. That before the piano, should come a|ed by reading in the 2ist No. of the Farmer, 


knowledge of domestic duties—and before em-| Vol. 2d, a statement of the “ profits of a New 
York Farin.” There is something in that ac. 
count really worth the attention of the farmers 


when the quantity of flour if greater than | thrice more important knowledge of making | of Maine, not only as it respects the amoun: 


the moisture of the potatoes will absorb, I | and mending. 


of produce of different kinds per acre, bu: 


add a sufficient quantity of water to make| We would listen as long as any man to the| More particularly as it respects the amount o| 


it into a thick paste. I never give it until 
it has fermented. IE send you the result of 
some experiments to ascertain the weight 
gained on this food ina given time ; and 


thrilling t : labor by which 1 was effected, According 10 
rilling touches of music, as they are started Mr. Harder’s statement, he had io 1888 in dy: 


dba rsemery by the fairy touch of the young | ferent kinds of crops as’ follows: in coro, 2) 
and the lighthearted, but our homage would | acres, in oats 20 do, in wheat 40 do., besides 





also the proportion which the live and | && doubly prefound if we were sure that the | potatoes and other matters ; amouuting in ty: 
dead weight of some of my pigs bore to| same hand could make a bannock—spin a web, | Where 89 20. mare, CARON, OE MOE IAG.. I 


each other. Two pigs put up to feed for | or throw the shuttle to advantage. 


appears from his statement, the whole labur 
was performed by something less than three 


thirty days—No. | weighed at putting up| We are prompted to these remarks, because | men, taking the whole year together. This 


102 Ibs.—No. 2, 109 Ibs. 
Put to feed on potatoes and bran soured, 


hut allowed to run out all the time of feed-| 


ing ; at the end of thirty days they were 
kiled, when No. 1 weighed 

158 Ibs. No.2, 172 
10 109 


Gain in ©O days, 356 Gain, 63 lbs. 

No. | weighed dead 104 lbs. No. 2 do. 
113 lbs., or about 13 to 0. 

Two Berkshire pigs, about seven weeks 
old, weighed—No. 1, 33 lbs., No. 2, 23 
Ibs., Apil 21, 1833. Killed for bacon, Nov. 
19, when No. 1 weighed 

419 lbs. Nu. 2, 404 Ibs. live w’ht 
April 21, 33 28 


iw 


—-—— 


Increase, 3c6|bs. gain, $76 Ibs. in 212 


days. Dead weight of No. 1, 320 lbs. or! 


in proportion to live as 15 3 4 to 20. 
These pigs were never confined, but at 
all times had liberty to run in a smalt field 
with other pigs ; they were fed with po- 
tatoes and bran floured until the Ist of Oc- 
tober, from which time they had along 
with two small bacon pigs and some por- 
kers, potatoes and barley flour, commen- 
cing with 50 Ibs. of flour to the sack of 


potatoes, and each week increasing the, 


quautity of flour 10 Ibs., so that at last 
they had 110 Ibs. of flour to the sack.— 
The smal] bacon pigs weighed, 
No. 1, alive, S04 lbs. dead, 141 Ibs. 
“ 2, do. 216 Ibs, do. 149 Ibs. 
Or in proportion of 14 to £0. 
[T'o be continued. } 





Patents.—5672 patents were issued by 
the United States government during the 
last year of which 690 were on subjects 
connected with agriculture. 





there is a tendency in all society to abandon | would be 26 2-3 acres of corn and grain to 
ithe useful and cling to the amusing—to put | each man allowing it took three men all the 


down the dull but necessary duties of house- | ime, According to his ststembat veel * 
iid ’ ‘something more, perhaps 30 acres. Now, 
| hold affairs, and to elevate the ornamental: | Kditor, I know of farms which I think very 
There is no reason under heaven why they | well managed, in this State, where the amount 
should pot go hand in hand, | of labor performed by men would exceed the 
| Ai nin amount performed on Mr Harder’s farm, and 
CATTLE SHOW, EXHIBITION AND FAIR,| 1 am conf€dent the whole number of acres i 
| All persons interested in the above, are no. | corn and grain would fal short of one mans 
|tified that it will take place on the 17th and Proportion on his. There must hen be a ares! 


. a saving of labor somehow. Mr Harder has not 
Leth of September, at Winthrop village. entered much into detail on this point, He 


| We have not room to publish the list of pre-| states in general terms that all their operations 
/miums at present. They were published in| tended to lesson the amount of Jubor as muci 
‘the 13th number of the current volume, and °S possible, and goes into some details respec- 


tod 3 a dna ting his management in raising corn. It ap- 
| also copied in the other papers of this County. | pears from our statement there must have been 


| The following gentlemen were appointed com- | a saving of nearly 300 per cent in labor, to say 
mittees. . nothing of the superiority of his crops. It 's 
On Wheat, Corn, Rye, Peas, Beans, Barley, | time for us to think seriously on this subject. 


| Oats, Oats and Peas, and Broom Corn—Jos. | 18 it possible for us here in Maine to do so? 
A. Metcalf, Royal Fogg, and Elias Gove. _| 1" all cases, doubtless, we cannot, neither can 
| On Flax, Mustard Seed, Hives of Bees, Ho-| they in N. York ; but on much of our - 
ney, Hay, Millet, Buck Wheat, Grass Seed, | !@0d aud intervale we can. Experience here 
and Mulberry Trees— Francis J. Bowles, Otis | #8 tested the value of the clover system Geld 
Norris, and Ezekiel Bailey. nected with alternate husbandry. The 
| Oo Potatoes, Rata Baga, Turnips, Onions, of enterprize is fairly 6 ef tinve 
Field Beets, Carrots, those who may raise 400 "ben do we linger? Why should we e . 
‘bushels of roots (except potatoes) for Stock— | '0 Work ourselves down into the regions ce 
James Curtis, John Gilmore,aad Joseph Dum- forming that labor ourselves which might 
| mer. : , | than three fourths of it be better done by os 
| On Horsee—Joseph H. Underwood, Joseph / horse or other power. This is not =" 
_Fillebrown, Jr. and George W. Stanley. | the ground of whim or mere idle ane have 
On Working Oxen and Steers—Charles G. | No— I firmly believe the avatement ch of 
Grant, Joshua Williams, and Nelson Packard. | made is sober truth. It is true that os os 
On Bulls, Cows and Heifers—George Wil-| Ur best land (1 mean best land hapa bese | e- 
liamson, John Fairbanks, and Church Wil-| to the most effectual use of laboring power) © 
Si ies : quires much to be done to place it in the - 
On Fat Cattle—Leavitt Lothrop, Jeremiah| Condition for that purpose. We have mt” 
Glidden, and Samuel Besse. useful machines and implements of a. 
On Sheep—Elijah Barreil, Silas Leonard, | kinds to invent ourselves, or introduce" 
and Payne Wingate. abroad. This will require @ are ey a 
On Swine—John Blake, Truxton Wood,| bor of our intellect as well as limbs an foe, 
| (one vacancy.) contributions from our purses, if we nave) 
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But we need not grudge this. Every dollar 
expended will be good “‘ seed wheat.” ; 

“But we must not be enthusiasts in this bus- 
wess, expecting the end without the means, 
and ihe means are obvious. ‘They may be all 
comprehended In one word—TRY. 


Peru, Aug. 1834. JH. J. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Hotmes: Wherever there is consider- 
able quantities of FRESH WATER it becomes 
cold, and in the winter freezes in this climate, 
ind inthe spring, although the ice melts, yet 
‘he water being much colder than the air, the 
vapor from this cold water, (especially in the 
night) cools the at:nosphere, and thus renders 
out spring season cold and backward as we 
say—of course retards vegetation. But dur- 
ing the summer the water becomes warm, and 
even much warmer than the air in the latter 
part of the season, of course the vapor from the 
water thus warm in the fall, has a direct ten- 
dency to prevent frost from injuring vegetation 
in the fall, and thus it is found in the neigh- 
borhood of ponds, no injury by frosts take 
piace until much later than in other places. 
Ifthe above ideas are correct, there are some 
inferences from them worth knowing by far- 
wers—one of which is, that as to Indian corn, 
for instance,—it is worse than useless to plant 
it while the water keeps the air so cool that it 
cannot grow, as by hurrying it into the ground 
early it is much more likely, if the ground is 
rather moist, to be injured by heavy spring 
rains. The present season continued cold 
through the month of June, and late planted 
corn, should the frost not be severe early, will 
undoubtedly be the best. The same may be 
said of cucumbers, and indeed of all vines,— 
Before we plant corn, &c. let Nature speak— 
let the apple trees be in full blossom. 

As to wheat and those vegetables that may 
become rusty by too much warmth, the above 
ideas do not apply—we wish them to grow 
slow and harder as they move on—if these 
views are not sound, it is hoped some one of 
your correspondents will shew them otherwise. 

Ponp Town. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CATTLE. 


Mr. Hotmes: Dear Sir,—It is known 
that I have been endeavoring, in a small 
way for a few years, to breed some good 
cattle. 

Believing that it would not be profitable 
for me, or for farmers in general to keep 
several distinct breeds, it has been my ob- 
ject to make up a breed which shall unite 
in the greatest possible degree the qualities 
essential for the dairy, the yoke, and the 
stall. In a word, to obtain that breed 
which is best suited to our soil, climate, and 
general purposes. 

_ Toeffect this great object, I have thought 
it necessary to regard, as of the first im- 
portance, strength, or hardiness of constitu- 
tion. The great importance of this prin- 
ciple rests on the following plain reasons. 

1. Our climate is rigorous. Our cattle 
are obliged to endure. the most extreme 
cold in winter, and the most oppressive 
heat in summer ; and are. besides subject 
to the cousequences of very sudden tran- 
Sitions from one extreme of weather to 
another 

2. We are obliged to feed our cattle on 
dry food, (which is unnatural,) for one 
half of the year. 


3. Our cattle have not the luxuriant 





banks of the Tees and the Rhine to graze 


over in summer, but our pastures, though | 


in many instances affording excellent grass, 
are in general rugged, requiring the ani- 
mal to use almost constant exercise and la- 
bor. 

4. Our oxen are required to perform at 
certain seasons of the year, hard labor in 
the yoke. 

5. An animal will not thrive, give milk, 
or perform labor to advantage if it feels 
unwell, so that if its constitution is so weak 
as to be in any degree affected by any of 
the above causes, its value for any useful 
purpose will be to the same degree im- 
paired. 

Having in view the object above men- 
tioned, | made my first selections not from 
precisely the same family, but from differ- 
ent families, and in one or two instances 
from somewhat different breeds. I have 
had different families of the improved 
Short Horns, in the breed of Denton, Coe- 
lebs, Holderness, Admiral, and Wye-Comet, 
crossed with the Bakewell,and also with the 
Herefordshire breed, sent to Massachusetts 
by Admiral Sir Isaac Corrin, of the Roy- 
al Navy. I have also had a few individu- 
als of the breed or breeds imported from 
England by C. Vavenan, Esq. 

With my stock I have used for four 
years, a bull called Young Sir Isaac, bred 
by Hon. Joun Weuxes, of Boston, and 
have now his progeny of my own raising, 
from calves to three years old, which I 
am willing the public should see. Their 
qualities for the dairy and yoke are to be 
sure as yet hardly developed, but perhaps 
enough can be seen to justify an opinion. 

The above bull has attracted considera- 
ble notice in the country, and divers opin- 
ions have been given of his merits. Some 
have said that he and his progeny could 
not make workers, or travellers, because of 
their very heavy built, and because they 
have **too much fleshiness between the 
thighs.” Others have had fears that his 
stock would not make milkers, because 
they have such an extraordinary propen- 
sity to fatten, and others again have said 
that he was of a “ small breed,” that his 
stock would ‘never grow to size enough 
to command high prices.” 

For an answer to the first of these ob- 
jections, I must refer to the form and ac- 
tion of the animal himself; and as I have 
now no direct interest in him, perhaps I 
may be permitted to say that I never saw 
one of his species which could travel with 
more ease, fleetness, or power than he ; 
and so far as respects the working proper- 
ties of his progeny, I must request a sus- 
pension of iolloonund until an opportuni- 
ty is given for the production of proof. 

The objection that the stock will not 
make milkers, I believe is vanishing as fast 
as they come to milk. 

To refute the objection that the bull is 
of a small breed, is stnall himself, and that 
his progeny is small, I refer to his pedi- 
gree, to his own weight, and to the size of 
his progeny, (considering their keeping,) 
which has been exhibited at our Cattle 
Shows, and which will probably be ex- 
hibited at the ensuing Show. I appeal to 
you, Mr. Editor, whether an animal ought 





to be considered small, which had only the 
milk of a cow which had been farrow for 
6 years from September, (the time of his 
birth,) to November, and afterwards no 
other keeping than ordinary hay and water, 
and which weighed at 6 years old, very 
nearly 2000 Ibs. ? 

Pedigree of Young Sir IJsaac,—Got by 
Cygnet,—dam, Daffy. Cygnet, by import- 
ed Herefordshire bull, Sir Jsaac,—dam, 
Great- Roan, by imported Short Horn bull 
Coelebs,—grand-dam, a cow of the Bake- 
well breed, from the stock imported by 
Gitsert Stewart, Esq. Daffy, by Coe- 
lebs,-—-dam, Brookle-fan, by imported short 
horn bull Holderness,—grand dam of the 
Bakewell breed from the Stewart stock. 

i have not thought it necessary here to 
trace his pedigree any farther to the im- 
ported animals in his genealogy. 

The cow Greal-Roan, the dam of Young 
Sir Isaac’s sire, was slaughtered in June, 


1332. She had given milk until she was 
turned to grass that spring, and would 


have calved in 4 or 5 weeks from the time 
she was killed, and had no other keeping 
than hay and common pasturage, yet her 
nett weight was 956 lbs. ! 

It was my intention to have offered one 
or two of my best cows for the Society’s 
premium at the next show, but as they 
were gone from home during the best part 
of the season for ascertaining their great- 
est product for the dairy, I must defer it 
until another year. 

I shall however offer Daffy, and perhaps 
one or two others for exhibition only, togeth- 
er with some young stock, the progeny of 
Young Sir Isaac, all of which I wish the 
public to examine, and after taking every 
thing into the scale, and making a fair 
comparison, say how far I have attained 
the objects I have aimed at, and whether 
there is any evidence that the stock is of 
a sinall breed. 

SANFORD HOWARD. 


Vauewan Farm, 
Hallowell, Sept. 3, 1834. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes: Will you or some of your 
correspondents give me the relative value of 
palm leaf brooms and broom corn ones, as to 
first cost, their usefuiness, their several capa- 
cities to endure Iam willing to own | know 
not for what the palm leaf is made or how, — 
My enquiry is partly to find if palm leaf ones 
will take the place of the others eventually. 

ENQUIRER, 





For the Maine Farmer, 
COMPLAINT AMONG BLACK CATTLE. 


Much is said with propriety in the Farmer re- 
specting raising and feeding cattle. There has 
not been very much written in it, as yet, respect- 
ing their maladies. I have recently been in com- 
pany with a man who has had experience as to 
their several disorders. Our conversation turned 
on a pretty common complaint among black cat- 
tle called a wen. His mode of cure is, to eastthe 
creature and cut it out; this done be fills the ca- 
vity with rosin and salt well pulverized and nux- 
ed, and then carefully brings the skin back to its 
place and sews it up. He says in this way it 
will not leave a sear larger than his thumb nail, 
He wholly objects to puttin in a rowel as it will 
be long effecting a cure, nnd if an ox, he will be 
testy all the time it isin. And it may be so situ- 
ated as to render it improper to work him for the 
wholetime. A hint by 
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From the New England Farmer. 
FARMER’S WORK. 

Caaptine Grain.—The use of the scythe 
and cradle for harvesting grain is gaining 
ground in the New England states; and we 
think they will eventually be still more gener- 
ally employed, when the advantages presented 
by those implements have been farther tested 
by experience, ‘The use of these labor saving 
machines in the southern and western states is 
said to have been general for many years, 
where their advantages are fully appreciatedt 
We are told that a man accustomed to the grain 
cradle, will with that implement, cut, and place 
in regular order for binding into sheaves, five 
acres in a day, or in less time than a goose rea- 
per can cut one acre. Thisdifference is so 
great that we believe the scythe and cradle will 
be universally adopted as a substitute for the 
sickle, except in cases where the grain is eith- 
er very thick and heavy, or much lodged and 
tangled, and must therefore be hooked up and 
gathered and cut off by a (process almost as 
tedious as counting “ each particular hair” on 
the hidé of a buffaloe. 

The late John Lorrain, in his valuable work 
on husbandry, has the following remarks on 
this subject : 

‘Custom has induced farmers generally to 
believe that it is an improper and wasteful 
practice to cut either wheat or rye with the 
scythe and cradle. If the grain be neither 
lodged nor entangled, it may be cut off as clean 
hy the scythe and cradle as by the sickle. If 
it be property gathered and bound, but little if 
any more loss will arise from gathering it in 
this way. If the grain be cradled in proper 
lume, it shatters less on the whole than when 
it is reaped and secured in the usual way. It 
is readily granted that if grain be cradled and 
reaped at the same time, it shatters more by 
the former practice. It should be recollected, 
however, that the very tardy progress of the 
sickle greatly mereases the shattering, by pro- 


and black. 


colt or filly becomes a horse ora mare. What 


is called the mark of the teeth by which a 


judgment of the age of a horse for several years 
may be formed, consists of a portion of the en-| Upon any newly laid down land, 
amel bending over and forming a little pit in 
the surface of the nipper, the inside and bot- 
tom of which become blackened by the food. 
This soon begins to wear down, and the MARK 
becomes shorter and wider and fainter. By 
the end of the first year the mark in the two 
middle teeth is wide and faint, and becomes 
still wider and fainter till the end of the third 
year, by which time the centre nippers will 
have been displaced by the permanent teeth, 
which are larger than the others, though not 
yet so high, and the mark is long, narrow, deep 
At four years the second pair of 
permanent nippers will be up, the mark of 
which will be deep, while that of the first pair 
will be someweat fainter, and that of the corner 
pair nearly effaced, At this age, too, the tush- 
es begin to appear. 
fifth year, the corner nippers have been shed, 
and the new teeth come quite up, showing the 
long deep irregular mark; the other nippers 
bearing token of increased wearing. At six 
years the mark on the centre nippers is worr 
out, but there is still a brown hue in the cen- 
ter of the tooth. 
be worn from the four center nippers, and will 
have completely disappeared at eight years 
from them all. 
lower jaw of the horse that is usually examin- 
ed, and which is here described. 
of the teeth taking place in both jaws about 
the same time, but the cavity of the teeth in 
the upper jaw being somewhat deeper,the mark 
lasts longer, though the exact period is a mat- 
ter of controversy. 
considered good authority, however, it may be 
stated that at nine years the mark will be worn 
from the middle nippers, from the next pair at 
ten, and from all the upper nippers at eleven. 
During all this time the tushes (the extremities 


Between the fourth and 


At seven years the mark will 


It may be added, that it is the 


The changes 


According to what may be 


crastinating the barvest so long that the chaff of which are at first sharp pointed and curved,) 


opens, and much of the grain falls out; where- 
as the rapid progress of the scythe and eradle | 
cuts off the grain before any material loss from 
shattering can take place, if the cultivator com- 
mence in time. No evil but much guod will 
arise from beginning early. This not only pre- 
vents shattering, but also the risk of encount- 
ering the various injuries to which the crop is 
exposed by useless delay.” 


AGE OF THE HORSE, 


The method of judging the age of a horse is 
by examining the teeth, which amount to forty 











when complete ; namely six nippers, or incis-|od by which they ca ; 
/ago last spring, 1 top-dressed a small piece of 


mowing land as an experiment, the result of 
which has fully satisfied me that this is the 
most expeditious as well as the least expensive 
method of improving mowing lands. 
give the experimeat more in detail. Uponmy | 


ors, as they are sometimes called, two tushes, 
and six grinders on each side in both jaws. A 
foal, when first born, has in each jaw the first 
and second grinders developed; in about a 
week the two ceater nippers make their appear- 
ance, and within a month a third grinder. Be- 





tween the sixth and ninth month the whole of| farm was a rid of 
the nippers appear,completing the colts mouth. ed for a long perioa 


At the completion of the Erst year, a fourth as I had but recently com 
‘it,) but it had become qui 


sometimes termed. 
and thin, yielding the summer previous, 
rate of about one ton per acre, 


manent tooth, and between two years and a half} of 1833, after the grass had got something of | 
a start I spread upon three fourths of an acre | 


of this land, ten cart loads of stable manure of 
an excellent quality, The grass soon conceal- 
ed the manure, forming a shade for it and thus 
keeping it moist. 


grinder appears, and a fifih by the end of the 
second year. At this period a new process 
commences, the front or first grinder giving 
way, which is succeeded by a larger and per- 


and three vears the two middle nippers are dis- 
placed and succeeded by permanent teeth. At 
three years old the sixth grinder has either 
made, or is about making its appearance. In 
the fourth year another pair of nippers and a 
second pair of grinders are shed ; and the cor- 
ner nippers, toward the end of the fifth vear, 
are succeeded by permanent teeth, when the 
mouth is considered almost perfect, and the! 





mer about two tons of hay, and this season at 
one mowing three tons, making an increase of 
four fold in consequence of the top dressing. 


become gradually blunter, shorter aud rounder. 


[Library of Useful Knowledge. 


From the New England Farmer. 
TOP DRESSING MOWING LALDs. 
Mr. Epiror—Sir, In your paper of July 


25:h, I noticed an article from the Cultivator 
upon the subject of pastures, which contains 
some remarks which judging from my own ex- 
perience I think are incorrect. 
ticularly to the writer’s preference of the brea- 
king up system in relation to pasture lands, is 


probably the best, and perhaps the only meth- 
A year| 


n be recruited. 


I will 
ge of land which had been mow- 


(iow long I do not know 


The grass 


I obtained from this piece of land last sum- 


I allude par- | 





. . Se 
The grass this season about half clover and 
; " 


the other half timothy grew very high and thiek 


being as heavy a burden as I have CVEr see), 


Ih . 
duubt but that land may be profitably on 


grass for any length of time, by top dressi,,, 
as oftea as once in five or six years, . 

The reason why the same course MAY Not be 
pursued with pastures with the same success 
is this: The grass being constantly fed ¢lys,. 
leaves the mairure exposed to the influence of 
the sun and wind, the inevitable Consequence 
of which is, the manure becomes dry and har 
and loses most of its fertilizing qualities, Pe. 
haps some kinds of manure, such as ZY psum 
or ashes, might be used upon dry pastures ;, 
advantage. 

[ am daily becoming more and more conyin. 
eed of the value of manure upon our farms 
We cannot attach too much importance to ‘. 
Like the vital principle in the human systein, 
it diffuses life and energy through our otherwise 
barren and unproductive soils, imparting value 
and richness to poverty and sterility, conye;;. 
ing the barren waste into a fruitful field, 

The old motto ig never more true than when 
apphed to agriculture ; ‘ what is worth done 
is worth doing Wexr.” Call that only done 
which is WELL done, and by no class of men 
is this motto more neglected than by our far- 
mers. Let it be observed however, that the 
exceptions to this remark are becoming some- 
what numerous, 

Elerein may be discovered the grand secre! 
why upon the same farm one man will prospe:, 
live well, and become independent ; while av- 
other will toil hard, live miserably, and daily 
sink lower in poverty and wretehedness, __ 

Your ob’t servant. 
CaLeponia. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE FARMER. 


The importance of agricultural pursuits, 
both in a moral and political point of view, \s 
generally conceded, while few seem impresse:! 
with a desire of improving them, We do not 
mean by improvement, the speculative views 


‘of fanciful theorists which are hard to adopt, 


and useless when adopted ; but the knowledge 
acquired by experience in watching the varied 
operations of nature io the production of the 
manifold fruits that constitute the farmer's 
wealth, The observant husbandman by atten- 
tion to this operation, will readily discover when 
and where nature needs assistance, and what 
will most properly supply it. ‘This knowledge 
when acquired should not be considered ases- 
clusively his own, but belonging in common to 
the whole class with which, by identity of pur- 
suits, he is associated. To effect this inter- 
change of good feeling, and communicate the 
results of their experience to each other, a pu 
lieation devoted especially to their pursuits 's 
requisitee. Ofsuch publications there are m% 
ny, yet bow few of the farming class feel dis- 








me into possession of | 
te bound out ag it is; become subscribers to an agricultural paper, 


was quite light will answer that it is of no use, or they are 
at the | 
Jn the spring, 





posed to patronize them, either with their mo- 
ney or their pens. How many, when asked to 


sufficiently instructed already, or they can lear! 
nothing of importance from such a paper. This 
is believed to be a mistake. Admitting’ they 
have become considerable proficients im the!’ 
calling they may yet improve, and be the meas 
of communicating information to others. +4" 
doing this, they eonfer a favor on those of like 
pursuits with themselves, and reap to thea 
selves the soLip advantage of an improved 1 
tellect. Nothing tends more to strengthen the 
mind than frequent composition, and where 64" 


be found a more pleasing subject * 
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A neglect of this is too frequent among far-| 
mers and should be indulged in no longer. | 
Tet aman unused to composition, commence | 
ihe practice of noting the results of his labors | 
daily if practicable, and he will soon acquire a 
force of thought, and a facility of combination, 
hat will surprise himself. His children, natu- 
rally imitators, will pursue his footsteps, and 
thereby escape the influence of many pernicious 
practices. Every farmer should subscribe for 
a journal devoted to the interest of his protes- 
so, and contribute results of his experience 
1) its columns. By such a course the mind 
would be on the alert to obtain something to 
communicate, and also to detect errors if any 
should be advanced by his brethren. It is a 
subject that will allow unlimited range in dis- 
cussion Without exciting the angry passions, 
it will elevate the whole character, and diffuse 
a serenity through the mind that is often un- 
attainable in any other way. The farmer who 
adopts the resolution to methodize his thoughts 
for the use of others, will traverse his fields 
with new sensations, and the Book of nature 
will appear like a new volume. Let every far- 
mer procure an agricultural paper for the use 
of himself and family, his improvements in the 
business of farming will far exceed the cost of 
the paper, while he will have the additional 
gain of an improved intellect. H. B. 








BARN YARD. 


Now is the time to furnish the raw mater- 
ials for your manufactories, to wit, your barn 
yard or barn cellar, hog pen, &c. Dr, Deane 
observed “ after the barn yard is cleaned in 
the spring, the farmer should embrace the first 
leisure he has to store it with a variety of ma- 
terials for making manure. For this purpose 
he may cart into it swamp mud, clay, brick 
dust, straw, thatch, fern, weeds, leaves of trees, 
turfs, marsh mud, eel prass, or even sand and | 
loam. If he cannot get all these kinds of rub- 
bish, he may take such of them as are most} 
easily obtained, Any of these substances be- 
ing mixed with the dung and stale of cattle, | 
will become good manure. But some regard | 
may be bad to the nature of the soil on which 
te manure isto be laid. If it be clay, the 
less clay and the more brick dust and sand will 
be proper. If a sandy soil, clay, pond-mud 
and flats will be better ingredients. 

“All the materials above mentioned, and 
many more that might be named, will in one 
year become good manure, by being mixed 
with the excrements of the cattle, and prevent 
the waste of them. And this is thought by the 
best writers on husbandry, to be the cheapest 
method a farmer can take to manure his land, 
considering the small cost of the materials 
made into manure.” 

Farmers might make a valuable addition to 
their farm-yard manure, by digging ahole at a 
convenient distance from their kitchen, about 
Sor 4 feet deep, and sufficiently wide to form 
acommon receptacle for the various matters 
originating in and about the house ; extending 
a paved gutter from the kitchen to it, to con- 
duct soap-suds, and other useless slops into it. 
When it becomes offensive, the offensive mat- 
ter should be covered with earth. That which 
was thrown up in digging the hole may be ap- 
Pied as long as it lasts. Care should be ta- 
ken to prevent the water from without from 
running into it, The receptacle may be hid 
from sight by planting an evergreen hedge a- 
round it, leaving an opening at the back for 
putting in and taking out the contents, 








From the New-York Farmer. 


MANUAL LABOR COLLEGES. 


thus speaks of these institutions in Alabama : 


The University of Alabama has about 80 | swamps which contain a redundancy. of 


students at present. It is established as you 
know at Tuscaloosa, The Rev. Dr. Alva 
Woods is President. This institution has 
great resources as it regards funds, having re- 
alized already more than $200,000 from the 2 
townships of land granted to it by Congress. 

The Methodist College, at La Grange, in 
the north-western part of the State, is said to 
be in a flourishing condition, It has more than 
100 students in all its departments, 

I understand that the Baptists intend to es- 
tablish a College upon the manual labor plan. 

The Presbyterians have recently obtained a 
charter for a College upon the manua! labor 
plan, to be located near to Marion, and to be 
under the eutire control of the South Alabama 
Presbytery. It is believed that manual labor 
by the students, can be rendered exceedingly 
profitable in this State, by the raising of cot- 
ton. This is an interesting experiment, and 
if successful, it will lead to important results, 


From the Genesee Farmer. 

ON THE EXTIRPATION OF WEEDS. 

The Ox-eye Daisy, or Waite Weep, 
(Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) is spreading 
fast through the country ; and in the 
course of our travels, we have seen many 
fields where no attempt has been made to 
eradicate it. We doubt if one farmer in 
ten properly attends to this nuisance ; yet 
it is most evident that like other weeds, it 
is much easier destroyed this year than in any 
succeeding time. There are many who 
would run to turn out their neighbor’s 
geese, who will allow this devourer quiet- 
ly to keep possession of their pastures. We 
would rather however, pasture all the 
geese in the neighborhood gratis for one 
year, than to have this plant spreading ov- 
er our lands. The geese would scarcely 
consume more of the grass; and when their 
{erm was expired we should have a clear 
field; but the Ox-ere Daisy goes on the 
old maxim of taking an ell where an inch 
is given ; and the labor of turning it out of 
the pasture next year may be four fold. 

In this district. the MuLien (Verbaseum 
thapsus) is rarely troublesome except in new 
grounds where it is protected bv. the 
stumps. ‘The same remark will apply to 
this weed as to others ; a watch ful eye and 
a few minutes labour at the ‘right time, will 
prevent a very heavy tax on the land. 

In particular districts we observe wet 
grounds such as were originally black ash 
swamps, becoming infested with the Cat- 
TAIL b'LaG ( Typha latifolia) to the exelusion 
of every thing else of any value. Lands 
of this kind, if carefully laid down with 
Red Top, would yield grass in abundance; 
and to effect so desirable a change, well 
merits the aitention of proprietors. We 
have scen where the wash of the fields, has 
been deposited in such places in heavy 
rains, aud the FLAG has totally disappear- 
ed ; and we are salisfied that by a little at- 
tention in making furrows to collect and 
turn on, the water from the higher lands 
in dashiug showers, such places may be 
not only readily subdued, but converted 
into very profitable meadows. The same 
effect may be produced, by scraping or 
wheeling on hard earth ; and if the soil 





A correspondent of the New York Observer 


tion be performed when it is frozen. Hard 











earth from a bank, is the best dressing for 


vegetable matter. 

The Mitx Weep (.Asclepras syriaca) is a 
native of Asia as well as our own country; 
and notwithstanding the various good pro- 
perties that have been ascribed to it, there 
are but few farmers who would wish to 
retain it on their lands. To extirpate it 
completely, requires much perseveranee. 
Pulling it up when it first comes into blos- 
som, chicks it and prevents it from spread- 
ing by the seed ; to which if deep plough- 
ing be added, so as to cut the horizontal 
roots which extend through the ground, it 
will be greatly reduced. We have found 
it however, more difficult to exterminate 
than the Canada Thistle. 





From the Baltimore Farmer and Gardiner. 
FARMERS’ LYCEUMS. 

Mr: Epiror :—Some of the most social 
and instructive evenings I have ever spent 
were at weekly meetings of twenty or thir- 
ty plain, practical farmers, held at their 
own houses, during a few years since. At 
every meeting some subject of agriculture 
or domestic economy was selected for con- 
versation and remark at the next meeting. 
Two Secretaries, appointed for the purp- 
ose, recorded the substance of the remarks 
which were given orally, and kept on file 
all written communications. 

In the course of one season, two vol- 
umes of manuscript were formed from the 
remarks made, which were, of course, al- 
most wholly of a practical, experimental 
character. These volumes furnished ma- 
ny articles, which were of the most useful, 
because of the most practical character. 


‘I have also been interested in State and 


County Agricultural Societies, but never 
received one half the entertainment and in- 
struction from all others united, as from 
these social informal meetings among a few 
neighbors, and of such a character as could 
be easily sustained in town, or neighbor- 
hood in the couutry. 

Such meetings among farmers receive 
great additional interest and value from 
their connection with general Lyceums ; 
embracing, not only farmers, but mechan- 
ics, merchants, and those engaged in liter- 
ary professions. These different classes 
become mutually beneficial to each other 
The clergymen, physicians and teachers 
are no less benefitted by the farmers’ prac - 
tical knowledge, than he is by their theor- 
etical science. 

Museums, or collections of natural and 
artificial productions, together with books 
on scientific and practical agriculture, and 
treatises on general science, would be ot 
the utmost service, in rendering the social 
meetings of farmers a Farmers’ Lyceum. 

Such being the fact, every farmer who 
consults his own pleasure or profit, muct 
see the importance, and the entire feasibil- 
ity of his lending his aid to the general es- 
tablishment of Lyceums in all the counties, 
towns and neighborhoods in our Uniou— 
for, if he aids in establishing or sustaining 
one in his own county or neighborhood, 


‘he will at least set an example worthy of 


prove too boggy in summer, let the opera- | being followed in every other county ancl 
neighborhood in the states. AGRICOLA. 
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IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRY. 


It may be advanced as a safe position, 
that one very prevalent cause of the igno- 
rance, idleness, profligacy, and consequent 
wretchedness that we witness in the world 
will be found in the fact, that vast numb- 
ers of the young are permitted to grow up 
without any employment, and without ev- 
er having been stimulated to propose to 
themselves any prominent and valuable ob- 
ject of pursuit. Whether it be owing to 
the mistaken views and the false ideas of 
indulgence in parents, or to the natural 
propensity of the human mind, certain it 
is, that a vast body of children are allow- 
ed to take their own course, and as soon 
as they are strong enough to run, com- 
mence their own career without a single 
thought of what is due to society, to their 
parents or themselves. Look around you 
in every direction, and will you not find 
hundreds who have apparently no single 
object before them, beyond the.indulgence 
of the hour, or a meagre provision for the 
day ? Can you wonder that folly and vice 
prevail where this is the case? And would 
you look among youth growing up in this 
way, for those who are to benefit the com- 
munity—who will furnish good examples, 
and add to the stock of human improve- 
ment, and Luman virtue and happiness ? 
No, indeed—you will see in them that 
herd of leeches who are to drain the vitals 
of society of their blood,—You will see 
them hanging like an incubus upon the in- 
stitutions of the community. 


If as every one will admit, that man is 
to be regarded as a public benefector, who 
contributes in the slightest degree, to the 
improvement of a plough; or to the struct- 
ure of a useful implement in mechanics, 
then surely, he who neither adds to the 
stock of public virtue, nor the means of 
advancement in the arts of life, must be 
regarded as a public injury. It is, then, 
of primary consequence that every young 
person should set out with some point of 
importance in his view, and to which he is 
to direct his intellectual energies. And 
here it should be remembered, that in a 
very great degree, men become what they 
determine to be. I do not mean to say 
that they can counteract and prevent the 
course of Providence, or that all the mad 
schemes of ambitition and fraud will be 
successful ; but observation will justify the 
remark, that as a general rule, men accom- 
plish what they;pursue with a steady, hon- 
est, persevering aim. 

Calamities and disappointments will in- 
<leed overtake them, because these are the 
allotments of a wise ruler, to the world in 
which we live ; but even here, it will us- 
vally be seen, that but for these calamities, 
the results would have justified the prev- 
ious calculations. Aim at excellence, young 
men, in whatever laudable understanding 
you select, and excellence will be yours. 

Aim at an honorable and useful position 
in your country, and that position you will 
reach. An ancient king of a was 
trained a potter, and when he reached his 
high distinction, he used to place vessels 
of earthern ware, and others of gold and 
silver before his courtiers: ‘ These,’ said 





he, pointing to the former, ‘I used to make 
with industry and care, till by my strength 
and valor I was able to take hold of the 
others,’ pointing to the richer implements. 

Without going to antiquity, we might 
find, in our own times and in our own 
country,no small number of cases in which 
an early resolution to aim at excellence, 
has led from the retirement of country life 
and humble birth, to the most honorable 
stations in the gift of our republic. It was 
Franklin, when as a stranger boy he ate 
his rolls in the streets of Philadelphia, 
while he was without a shelter for his 
head. It was no ordinary boyish caprice, 
the impatience of control, that drove him 
from his home, but his mind would not 
bear the pressure thrown upon it. His 
was a lofty mark, and he kept his eye up- 
on it with all the steadiness of the most 
plodding artisan, and with the coolness 
and self denial of a philosopher. He rea- 
ched the mark,and a most noble one it was. 
His aim was usefulness, and while virtue, 
and literature, and science, have friends, 
the world will not forget, that it can nev- 
er pay the debt that it owes him.—Rudd. 





WATER. 

Where water can be carried over lands, 
without too great an expense, it should always 
be attended to, as great crops of hay may be 
had from such grounds. The means of water- 
ing the ground or of taking it off, should be 
completely under control ; for, if too much be 
suffered to run on, it may do more hurt than 
good. Chalybeate waters, and such as are 
impregnated with mineral acids should be a- 
voided. That which has a rich sediment is 
best. The quantity should be proportioned to 
the nature of the soil; as sandy ground re- 
quire more, and stiff soils less. The channels 
should be so made as to carry the water to ev- 
ery part, except where the ground is naturally 
wet. The main channel should just have des- 
cent enough to cause the water to run ; and 
the lateral branches should be run in such dir- 
ections as that the descent be very moderate, 
ard at the same time convey the water to eve- 
ry part of the ground. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to carry off the surplus water by other 
channels, where the ground has little hollows 
running through it. 

When the weather is hot, the water should 
he taken off the ground. The night, and days 
which are cool and cloudy, are the best times 
for applying it. 

In the spring, it should not be applied till 
the ground is somewhat dry ; and after the 
grass begins to start let the quantity be dimin- 
ished, and let it also be stopped during rainy 
weather. When the grass is pretty well grown 
no water should be applied, except in cases of 
drought. After taking off the second crop, the 
water may be thrown on more plentifully ; but 
it must be taken off sometime before the win- 
ter-frost commences. 

With regard to watering of plants, all that 
is necessary to be said is, that cold water, as 
drawn from wells, should never be applied to 
them. The water should be exposed to the 
sun for such time as will render it as warm as 
rain water; and the quantity applied at once 
should never be very great ; but rather like the 
application of a gentle rain.—[Far. Assist. 





A single grain of wheat, on the farm of Mr. 
Asher Paxson, in Solebury, Bucks County, 
produced, the present season, twenty-eight well 
grown ears. 





SUMMARY. 














——.- 

Later from England.—London and Liverpoo| 
papers of the 26th ult. have been received at New 
York. 

On the 25th July the Chancellor of the Exehe. 
quer submitted his financial statement to th. 
House of Commons. The receipts for the yea, 
ending on the Sth, were £46,914,586, and the ey. 
penditures £44,737,556; leaviug a surplus of jy. 
come, amounting to £2,177,030. A farther re. 
duction of taxes, to the amount of £1,581,000, js 
proposed. 

The Morning Herald of the 26th mentions , 
report of the death of Mr. Coleride, the poet, on 
the day previous.— Between 60 and 70 houses ha; 
been destroyed by fire at North Taunton, near 
Plymouth,— It is stated in the London papers, tha; 
an American vessel, with 10,000 stand of arms 
on board for the service of Don Carlos, has bee, 
prevented from clearing from the Thames, 

The French Chambers are to meet at an early 
period for the transaction of business. The rea. 
sons assigned for this determination are tie 
changes which have taken place in the French 
and British Cabinets, and the arrival of Don Car. 
los in Spain.—A ministerial paper enforces the 
necessity of an early intervention in the affairs 
of Spain, on the ground that the counter reyoly- 
tionary party bas merely transferred its opera- 
tions from La Vendee to Navarre, and that the 
security of France requires its overthrow. 

The accounts from the Wine district of France 
are very favorable, and the vintage is expected to 
begin in many places before the middle of Sey. 
tember. 

No action had taken place between Don Carlos 
and Rodil, so lately asthe 20th. ‘The head quar- 
ters of the former were established at Santa Uruz 
de Campezo: his army comprised eleven battal- 
ions: no more than 300 recruits had joined him 
He bad published a decree, declaring Zea Bermu- 
dez, Count Ofalia, General Cruz, Antonio Mar- 
tinez, and Gulberto Gonzalez, traitors, in conse: 
quence of their proclamation of Isabella Il. He 
is said to have appointed M. Castello his ambas- 
sador in Russia, Count Alcudia in Vienna, De 
Los Rivos in Berlin, Alvarez de Toledo in Naples, 
and the Marquis of Labrador at Rome. General 
Rodi} was at Lerin, and also occupied Lodoso and 
Mendigorra. Large recruits were on their way 
to join him. The insurgents were suffering ex- 
treme privation, in consequence of his measures 
to cut off their supply of provisions. 

Madrid was tranqui) on the 15th. A London 
paper thus classes the delegates elected to the 
Cortes: Carlists 4; friends of the Minisiry 32; 
independent liberals 69; extreme liberals, oppo- 
sed to the Ministry, 28 ; persons, whose opinicns 
are not known, 44. 

Letters from Genoa of the 16th state that Don 
_— was then endeavoring to return to Port: 
ugal. 

Examination of the Pirates.—The pirates wer? 
landed at the Crowninshield wharf, at one 0- 
clock, yesterday, and taken from there in carria- 
ges to the town hall, the Court house being under 
repair. ‘Twelve of them, handcuffed together, 
took their places at the bar. They were 4! 
young and middle aged men, the oldest being 0% 
more than forty. 

Judge Davis; of the U. S. District Court, pre 
sided; and the complaint having been read by 
Andrew Dunlap, Esq. they severally pleaded no! 
guilty, their replies being translated by S. Badlam 
Esq. sworn interpreter. Their plea of not guilly 
was reiterated with great vociferation, and much 
gesticulation and heat. The circumstances! tle 
piracy were rehearsed by Mr. Dunlap, who co 
plimented warmly the zeal displayed by the Brit- 
ish government and its officers in bringing 0 JY 
tice offenders against the laws of hamanity, 
this and numerous other cases, The witness 
were then sworn and examined, ai 

The prisoners admitted as state’s evidences 
were then ordered to recognize for their appe*™ 
ance as witnesses at the next term of the U. > 
Circuit Court, to be held in Boston, and the ¢* 
amination was brought to a close, The pris?” 
ers were taken into the carriages which brought 
them from the wharf, and conveyed immediate!! 
to Boston. Two or three times during the ¢* 
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»pination, the prisoners clamorously exclaimed | 
for * Justicia /” Queremos solamenta la Justi- 
™ We only want Justice. They pleaded not 


cia. P 
vuilly “ cou respeto,” with respect.— [Salem Gaz. 


Dreadful Accident.—Nine Lives Lost.—It falls 
1 our lot, says the Middlebury, Vi. F ree Press, 
iy record one of the most shocking accidents that 
ever occurred in this vicinity. A party of 11 per- 
os undertook to cross Lake Champlain, oppo 
site Addison, in this state, last Thursday, in a 
single boat, aud having proceeded within about 
forty rods of the opposite shore, in consequence 
of the overloaded state of the boat, and there he- 
ing considerable wind, the water began to drive 
into it, whieh caused those on board to swerve 
to the opposite side when it filled and went down 
and nine out of the eleven perished. 1 he bodies 
jad all been found except one, last Friday night. 
‘The persous drowned were all inmates of two 
families. ‘The names of those drowned were 
John Balch,jHoward Pickett, Harvey Bloomfield, 
John Anwell, Perry Van Wert, Eliza Morgan, 
Charlotte Dervy, Hannah Eldridge, and a Miss 
yon Board of Health of New York 
have decided to report deaths only. For the 24 
jours ending at noon of Tuesday the deaths were 
) 

7 At New York, 24 hours ending Wednesday 
noon, 24 deaths. From July 23 to Aug. 27, 36 
days, whole number of deaths 268. 

Mbany, Aug. 25.—No new cases during the 
last 24hours. Since the 22d,7 cases and 5 deaths. 

Rochester, Jug. 22.—No case of Cholera in this 
city yesterday, and there have been ouly three | 
cases in all. ie | 

Buffalo, Aug. 93.—Nine new cases within the | 
jast 24 hours, and six deaths. | 

Washington City.—No new cases reported since | 


the 15th inst. ; 
‘vom the Sundusky (Ohio) Clarion. | 

There has been 20 or more deaths ai Huron | 
during the past week—among the:n Mr. Hoyt, | 
cavern keeper, wife and ehild , the wife of W. P.. 
Mason. a child of Wm. D. Colvin, and a lawyer | 
from Monroe, Michigan. At Lower Sandusky. | 
there were several cases, and four deaths—Harv- | 
ey J. Harman, attorney at law and deputy collec. | 
tor; J. Marsh, of the firm of Marsh & \V alette ; a | 
Mr. White and a Mr. Bancker, connected with | 
the circus. There has heen two or three cases | 
and one death by cholera at Venice—James Bish- | 
op. At this place there has been but one death | 
by cholera, a man who came here on Saturday | 
morning from Detroit, and died on Sunday morn. 
ing before daylight. ‘There has been some more 
cases chiefly among the Swiss emigrants, who 
are arriving by almost every boat from the east ; 
but we believe are likely to recover. 

Columbia, Ten. dug. 9.—2 deaths; 12th, one, 
(Dr. Thomas Brown.) ” 

In Kingston, U. C. the diseases has Sens! ly a- 
bated. There had heen only five deaths for four 
days ending Tuesday week. The whole number 
of deaths by cholera since it commenced is 107. 

In Quebec, the deaths by cholera on the 16th 
ist. were 43 on the 17th, 11; on the 18th, 13— 
total in three days, 38. ' x | 

In Montreal, 18th, by the same diseases, 9; on) 
the 19th, 7, and on the 20th, 3. 











Mortality in Toronto, U. C.—The victims by 
the cholera in this unfortunate little city, have 
amounted to 250 already. Its whole population 
is less than 10,000, or one in every forty. Jn the | 
same ratio, the mortality in this city would be 6,. | 
WO—it has been only 225, reckoning Upot & pop: | 
ulation ef 240,000—or oue in each 1,036. 

N. York Com. Adv. 








A man named Morgan Klandles, agea 21, who 
recently arrived from Ireland, wes taken to the 
Hospital in Duane street on the 17th inst. with a 
Severe attack of the clolera, and in an advanced 
state of collapse. He was a man of gigantic size 
being about 6 feet 2 inches high, and with a frame 
the stoutest we almost ever saw. His legs and 
arms were almost the size of those of two ordi- 
hary men, the bones of his wrists and ankles as 
large as the bones of an ox, and his strength ap- 
peared to be astonishing. We saw him wrestling 


/more than $5. We quote for today as follows : prime at 
| $5; good at 4500475; thin 3 50a 4 25. 


strength.’ Although so far advanced, he was al- 
most cured of the disexse, when the inaction of 
carbonized blood, about the brain, brought on the 
congestive fever, and he ultimately died or the 
24d, although every possible effurt was made to 
save him.—WN. Y. Daily Adv. 





Beef.—A large number of the cows, that have 
been fattened in the pastures in this vicinity, have 
been recently sold at about $4 per cewt. This is 
a little lower than the price given last year. A 
few oxen have been bought for the eastern mar- 
kets. We believe the cattle feeders in this neigh- 
borhood have not moved. The prospect is that 
they will have a good supply ef hay and corn, but 
the prices of beef last winter and spring tend to 
repress their ardor.— Hampshire Gaz. 





Geo.ocy.--We feel much gratified at the pros- 
perous appearance of the Baltimore Union Lyce- 
um.--It is one part of the plan of this association 
to procure specimens in Geology and Botany of 
all that can be found within a cirele of five miles 
round Baltimore, and in all cases to obtain dupli- 
cates or treplicaies of each article, that they may 
have specimens to exchange with other lyceums 
at a distance, for such articles as do not exist in 
this place. Jt is evident that this plan if persever- 
ed in, will in a short time present us with a cabin- 
et of minerals anda hortus siccus that may contain 
a specimen of every mineral and valuable plant 
in the United States. Tiis would form a most 
valuable auxilary in education and in the arts, as 
well asin agriculture. No class of persons would 
be more benefitted by sueh information than the 
farmers. We will give au instance in point. 

Abont twenty five or thirty years ago, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who was on a visit to Philadel- 
phia, took a ride into the country on the Jersey 
side of the Delaware. About 14 miles south of 
the city, he discovered large banks of a black 
earth--on riding up to she tavern he enquired of 
some persons if they knew what was in those 
banks. No one kaew there was any thing of 
value contained in them. He told them that| 
those banks were of more value than the mines 
of Peru; that it was marl; and informed them | 
how to use it. Jt was used and found to be an | 
invaluble manure. If we were to say tnat this| 
piece of geological information had been worth a 
million of dollars to that state, we should be far 
below what has been reelized. Whole districts 
have been reclaimed from the most perfect steri|- 
ity, to become the most luxuriant meadows, by 
the use of this marl. So much for a knowledge 
of Geology.--Courier and Enqdirer. 


MARRIAGES. 

In Hallowell, Sept. 2, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. Billings 
Biake of St. Stephens, N. B., to Miss Nancy Marshall, 
On Thursday morning last, Mr. Mark H. Crooker of Bris- 
tol, to Miss Mary Dodge. 

In. Turner, on Sunday, Aug. 31, Mr Joel S. Lennan of 
Hallowell, to Miss Sarah Richmond. 


ae ae 
DEATHS, 


In Readfield, William, infant son of Mr. Samuel Swett, 
Jr., aged 4 months and 6 days. 
In Buxton, Mr Joseph Dearbon Jr. aged 38, 
































BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpay, Avg. 18. 
( Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market 590 Beef Cattle; 190 Stores ; 4450 Sheep, 
and 230 Swine. About 50 Beef Cattle remain unsold. 
Prices, Beef Cattle. —Dull sales and prices consider- 
able reduced ; a very few were sold Saturday for something 


Stores—Not enough sales were effveted to establish pri- 
ices. 

Working Oxen—Several pairs were sold at auction, at 
$56 1-2, 66, 80, 82 and 84. 

Sheep.—*Dull.”” We notired one lot of 250 taken at 1 
27; also hts at 1 50, 1 58, } 67, 1 75,192, 2and 217; 
Weathers at 2, 2 25, 250 and 2 75. 

Swine—We noticed one lot, half barrows, of about 100 
fair quality, not selected, taken at 5c, at retail 5 1-2 a 6 for 
sows, 6 1-2 a 7 for barrows. 


WANTED. 


Ger encouragement will be given for two or three 
girls to do House work. 
Enquire at this Office. 

















With the disease, and he did it with a ‘ giant’s 


Winthrop, Sept. 5, 1834, 


To all who have teeth. 


A RECENT DISCOVERY TO PREVENT THE FUTURE 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS. 

HE Evecrric ANoprNe& is a compound Medicine 
recently invented by Joseph Hiscock, Esq. Its use 
im @ vast number of cases has already proved it to be a 
prompt, effectual and permanent remedy for the tooth-ache 
and ague, and supersedes the neeessity of the removal of 
teeth by the cruel and painful operation of extraction. In 
the most of cases where this medicine has been used it has 
removed the pain in a few minutes, and there have not yet 
been but a few cases where a second application of the rem- 
edy has been necessary. This medicine has the wonderful 
power, when applied in the proper manner, which is exter- 
nally on the face, [see the directions accompanying the 
medicine] of penetrating the skin, and removing the pain 
instantaneously ; and what gives immense value to the arti- 
cle is, that when the pain is once removed it is not likely 
ever toreturn. ‘The extensive call, and rapid sale of this 
medicine has put it in the power of the General Agent to 
afford it for the reduced price for which he offers it to the 
public, thereby transfering to the poorest individuals in the 
community the power of relieving themselves from the sul- 
fering of tooth-ache for a small compensation. 

The General Agent has in his possession a great number 
of Certificates, proving the efficacy of the Electric Anodyne, 
but deems it unnecessary here to publish any but the follow- 
ing one. 

We, the subscribers, having made a fair trial of the Elec- 
tric Anodyne, can cheerfully recommend it to the public 
generally as a safe, eflicagions and sure remedy for tooth- 


ach and ague. 

Z. T.. Milliken, 

Francis Butler, 

Jonathan Knowlton, 

Thomas D. Blake, VM. D. 

James Gould. 
iF” The Electric Anodyne is manufactured by the inven- 
tor, and sold wholesale by the subscriber. 

ISAAC MOORE, Farmington, Me. 


Sole General Agent. 


BexJamin Davis, Esq. Augusta, Agent for the State 
of Maine, will supply all the sub-agents in this State, who 
are already, or may be hereafter appointed to retail the 
Electric Anodyne. All orders on the State Agent, must 
be post paid. 

The following gentlemen have been duly appointed sub- 
agents, who will keep constantly a supply of the Electric 
Anodyne, and wil! promptly attend al! orders from custo- 
mers. 3" Price 75 cents per botile. 

Joseph C. Dwight, Hallowell; John Smith, Readfield ; 
David Stanley, Winthrop; Wm. Whittier, Chesterville ; 
Upham T. Cram, Mt. Vernon; George Gage, Wilton ; 
Cotton T. Pratt, Temple; Z T. Milliken, Farmington ; 
James Dinsmore, Milburn and Bloomfield; E. F. Day, 
Strong; Reuben Bean & Co. Jay ; Seth Delano Jr. Phii- 
lips; Fletcher & Bates Norridgewock; J. M. Moore & 
Co. Waterville; Enoch Marshall, Vassalborongh. 

N.B. To prevent fraudulent speculation the papers of 
directions accompanying each bottle has the written signa- 
ture of the Sole General Agent. 

Farmington, May 6, 1834. 


Clothiers Shear 
CbhtErvS SRhEATS. 
FEXHE subscriber has a Stone fitted in the best manne 

for all kinds of grinding, at his shop in Winthrop vil- 
lage ; where he will pay particular attention to the grinding 
of Clothiers’ Shears. Those sent by Stage wil! be prompi- 
by attended to and returned to order. 

PLINY HARRIS. 
Winthrop, August 14, 1834. 


FASHIONABLE 


TAILORING. 


VENUE Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 

of PRESCOTT §& DEALY having been dissolved, 
the subscriber would respectfully inform the inhabitants of 
Winthrop and vicinity, that he has taken the room lately 
occupied by Miss Hannak C. Tilton, next door vo the Post 
Office, where he intends earrying on the 


TAILORING BUSINESS 
in all its various branches. He has the latest London, New 
York and Boston Fashions as often as they appear; and no 
pains will be spared to satisfy those who may favor hun 
with their custom, which will be faithfully done in the neat- 
est manner and most approved style, and warranted to {x 
the person and suit the fancy of customers. 
(cs Culling carefully attended to. 
JAMES DEALY. 








Winthrop, July 22, 1834. 





Dissolution of Copartnership. 
HE Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 
of WHITE §& WILLIAMS is this day by mutual 
consent dissolved. All persone indebted to the late firm are 
requésed to make immediate payment to E. WILLIAMS, 
who isduly authorized to settle the same. 
GREENLIEF WHITE, 
EDWARD WILLIAMS, 
Augusta, July 12, 1834 
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BECAUSE VM TWENTY-FIVE. 


Tis wondrous strange, how great the change, 
Since | was in my teens; 

Then I had beaux, and billet-doux, 
And joined the gayest scenes. 

But lovers now have ceased to bow— 
No way they can contrive 

To poison, hang, er drown themselves— 
Because I’m twenty-five. 


Once, if the night were e’er so bright, 
I ne’er abroad would roam, 

Without—* the bliss, the honor Miss, 
Of seeing you safe home.” 

But now I go, through rain or snow— 
Pursued, or scarce alive— 

Through all the dark without a spark— 
Because I’m twenty-five. 


They used to call and ask me all 
About my health so frail ; . 

And thought a ride would help my side, 
And turn my cheek less pale ; 

But now, alas, if I am ill, 
None cares that I revive, 

And my pale cheek in vain may speak, 
Because I’m twenty-five. 


Now if a ride improves my side, 
I’m forced to take the stage ; 

For that is deemed quite proper for 
A person of my age ; 

And then no hand is offered me, 
To help me out alive— 

They think it wont hurt me to fall— 
Because I’m twenty-five. 


Oh dear—’tis queer that every year 
Pm slighted more and more ; 

For not a beau pretends to show 
His head within our door, 

Nor ride, nor card, nor soft address, 
My spirits now revive; 

And one might near as well be dead 
As say—I’m twenty-five. 





MISCELLANY. 


ADDRESS TO YOUNG LADIES. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Will you permit me, dear young friends to 
speak to you freely as to daughters? Youdoubt- 
less need no argument to convince you of the ex- 
cellence of industry, We will devote a few 
thoughts only to those branches of it which be- 
long peculiarly to our own sex. It is one of our 
privileges, that we have such a variety of inter- 
esting employments. ‘Time need never hang up- 
ou our hands, who have it continually in our pow- 
er to combine amusement with utility. If we 
have any vacancy for ennui to creep in, it must 
surely be our own fault. 

Needle work, in all its countless forms of use, 
elegance and ornament, has been the appropriate 
occupation of woman.—From the shades, where 
its simple process, was but to unite the fig leaf, to 
the days when the most exquisite tissues of em- 
broidery rivalled nature’s pencil, it has been their 
duty and their resource, ‘The most delicate ef- 
forts of the needle claim a high rank among fe- 
male accomplishments.— But its necessary depart- 
ments should be thoroughly understood. The 
numerous modifications of mending are not be- 
neath the notice of the most refined young lady. 
To keep her own wardrobe perfectly in order, 
she doybtless considers her duty. A just regard 
to dconomy—a wish to add to the comfort of all 
around—and a desire to aid in the relief of the 
poor, will induce her to become expert in these 
inventions, by which the various articles are re- 
paired, altered or renovated. A very sensible, 
rational self complacency arises from the power 
of making “auld claiths look amaist as well as 
new.” 

I regret that the quiet employment of knitting 
has become so nearly obsolete.—In many parts of 
Europe it continues a favorite branch of female 
occuoation, It is so among the classic shades of 
Greece,; and Russel, in his tour in Germany, 
speaking of the Saxon ladies says, “they are 
models of industry at home or abroad, knitting 
and needle work know no interruption. A lady 
going to her rout would think tittle of forgetting 
her fan, but could not spend half an hour without 
herimplements of husbandry. At Dresden, even 
the theatre is no protection against kuitting nee- 








MAINE FARMER 





work, wipe away the tears which the sorrows of 


Theekla’s or Walstein’s death had brought into | 


— SS, 


dies. I have seen a lady gravely lay down ber | 


ment of noslight order. It need not follow that a 
thorough knowledge of housekeeping is incompur. 
ible with intellectual tastes and atiainments. 


her eyes, and quietly resume her knitting.” Kunit- | There is indeed no native affinity between then): 
tng is adapted to those lithe mtervals of time but she will display the greate-t mental energy, 
when it would be searcely convenient to collect | who can reconcile such discrepancies, COMpose 


the more complicated apparatus of needle work. 
It is the friend of twilight. That sweet season 
of reflection, so bappily described by a Scotch 
writer, as that brief period “when the shut'le 
stands still before the lamp is lighted.” Neither 
are the productions of the knitting needles value- 
less, as those who take no part in them are dis- 
posed to pronounce. Yet, if there are any who 
consider so bumble a branch of economy unwor- 
thy their regard, they may still be induced to pat- 
ronize it, for the sake of the comfort it adininist- 


ers unto the poor. Their laborious occupations | 


and limited leisure often preclude their attention 
to this employment, and a pair of thick stockings 
in winter will be usually found a most acceptable 
gift to their shuddering lithe ones. Koitting 
seems to have a naiive affinity with social feel- 
ing. It leaves the thoughts at liberty for conver- 
saiion, and yet imparts just enough of the serene 
and self satisfied sensation of industry, to promote 
good humor and prepare for the pleasant inter- 
change of society. 

1 recollect in my early days, sometimes seeing 
a number of most respectable elderly ladies, col- 
lected for an afternoon visit, all knitting, all hap- 
py, all discussing the various topics of neighborly 
concerns, with friendly interest and delight. 1 
saw benevolent smiles beaming from their faces, 
and formed a fancied union between knitting and 
contentment which perchance is not yet broken. 








their welfare and become adept in each, his 
may be effected ; we have had repeated examp- 
les. It will suffice our present purpose to cite 
one. The accomplished editor of the Juvenile 
Miscellany, of current literature, to instruct and 
delight, is also the author of the “ Frugal House. 
wife;” and able practically to illustrate its nuw. 
erous and valuable precepts. You will probably 
think, my young friends, that an essay on such 
homely and antiquated subjects might Bet been 
spared. But while home continues to be the pro, 
vince of woman, nothing that relates to its com. 
fort, order, and economical arrangement shoy| 
be held of slightimport, That these complicate) 
duties may be well and gracefully performed, 
some foundation should be laid for them in youth, 

It has been alleged as an objection to the pres. 
ent expanded system of female education, that i: 
creates dislike to the humble occupations of the 
domestic sphere. It becomes those who enjoy 
these heightened privileges, to disprove the argy. 
ment, and to free themselves from the ingratitude 
of repuying the increased liberality of the other 
sex, with disregard to their interests and hapyi- 
ness. This responsibility rests much with the 
rising generation. We, therefore, who are almost 
ready to pass off the stage, entreat you,our dauy)- 
ters, not to despise that domestic industry which 
walks hand in hand with respectability and con. 
tentment. We pray you to show that love of 


I observed that the fabrics which they wrought, | books is not inconsistent with what republican 
to protect the feet of their household, were often | simplicity expects froin his daughiters, and that 


composed of yara manufactured by their own 
hands. And here, permit meto advert to that 
almost forgotten utensil, the large spinning wheel, 
From the universal, yet gentle exercise it affords 
the limbs, the chest, and the whole frame, it is 
altogether the best mode of domestic calisthenics 
which has hitherto been devised. Itis well adapt- 
ed to those periods when, from a succession of 
storms, ladies are prevented from going into the 
open air, and begin to feel the lassitude of a too 
sedentary life. By a change of habits in the com- 
munity, and the introduction of machinery on a 
large scale, domestic manufactures have become 
a less prominent branch of economy. Still a de- 
gree of alliance subsists between them. Materi- 
als for winter stockings might be profitably pre- 
pared in families. Durable flaunels and even 
handsome carpets, have been often the produc- 
tions of delicate hands. Among a large family of 
sisters, the cheerful operations of the spinning 
wheel assume the character of an amusement, 
and are said to promote a happy flow of spirits. 
Were my own sex as great admirers of antiquity 
as the other, I might bespeak a most creditable 
chronology for this same science of spinning, and 
present a formidable list of princesses, and wom- 
en of high degree, who patronized it by their ex- 
ample. Yet inasmuch as there are but few lady 
antiquarians, and I have not the temerity to un- 
dertake to bring an exploded thing into fashion, 
1 plead for the great spinning wheel, solely as a 
salutary mode of exercise, and not one inconsist- 
ent with domestic economy. ‘To females who 
suffer for wapt of muscular action—and there are 
many such among the higher classes—physicians 
have prescribed a variety of substitutes, such as 
sweeping, polishing furniture, jumping the rope, 
playing at battledore,modifications of calisthenics, 
&c. In some of these the effort is too violent; 
in others it may be carried to excess, through ex- 
citement or competition—but regular exercise 
upon the spinning wheel has been known to give 
the valetudinarian strength, and to remove incip- 
ient tendency to pulmonary diseases. 

With regard to the culinary art, I should be 
pleased to persuade my young ladies to become 
somewhat adepts to it. Not that I believe to tempt 
the palate with high seasoned dishes, and induce 
indigestion and debility amoung one’s guests and 
dearest friends, is true benevolence, though some 
benevolent ladies may practice it. But that super- 
intendence of a table, which unites neatness with 
comfort, consults health and prevents prodigality, 
and the power of personally supplying it with sal- 





utary or elegant preparations, is aD accoinplish- 





knowledge need be no hindrance to duty. 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


NDER this title, a new Literary Journal of the larges 
imperial size, was issued by the subscriber on Saturday 
the 22d of March. Its leading features are as follows: 

“THE New-YorKER” is equal in size and execution 
to any of the literary weeklies of this city, and at the same 
afforded at a much lower rate than the cheapest of them. It 
will combine more completely than any of its immediate n- 
vials the distinguishing characteristics of a literary journal 
with those of a regular and systematic chronicle of passing 
events. In short it is designed to commend itself as a geo 
eral newspaper, alike acceptable to the lover of literature, 
the devoted of business, and the gleaner of intelligence. It 
will contain—I. Literature of the Day—embracing Re- 
views of New Publications, Original Tales, Essays, Poems, 
&c. with selections from the whole range of English and 
American periodical literature. 

Il. General Intelligence—comprising the current News 
of the Day, foreign and domestic, whether civil or politica, 
carefully avoiding, however, the least semblance of partisan 
bias in politics, and confined strictly to thefpresentation ofa 
general and impartial account of the movements of al: par- 
ties whatever, without discrimination and without the exhi- 
bition of personal preference. 7 ’ 

Should their yonrnal receive the approbation and support 
of the public, the undersigned pledge themselves to spere 
neither exertions nor expense to render its literary character 
and general interest at least equal to those of its contempr 
ries ; and, whatever may be the measure of their encourage 
ment, they confidently assert that it shall be excelled " 4 
few in quantity of matter or in the variety and originali'y 


of its contents. 
H. GREELEY & CO. 

New York March 22, 1834. mn 

{rj The New Yorker has no connection whatever a 
an ephemeral affair with the same title, which was publis A 
ed last season; but in order to free ‘ our good name mee 
approbrium, we hereby agree te send our paper —. 
OUSLY to all the patrons of that eoncern for which they 
paid the publisher thereof. 

Office 114 Fulton Street. 





CONDITIONS. ; 

The New YorxKER 1s published every Saturday morn 
on a large imperial Sheet, containing twenty four 4 : ‘ 
closely printed columes, and forwarded to its peress 
er in city or country, at the rate of TWO DOLLA sal 
annum, payable in advance. When payment is delay 
the end of the second quarter, fifty cents will be @ ru 

Any person procuring us six subscribers in the 1 : a 
and forwarding $10 free of postage, will be entitle ” 
remainder for his treuble, and in the same proportion ake 
larger number, Companies uniting in a remittance wi 
supplied on the same terms. 

Pacesnaiirs: Booksellers, and General Agents oe 
cireulation of periodicals are respectfully solicitec - am 
themselves in our behalf, and are hereby assured t and 
shall in all cases receive the Manet Lore arm 
the low price of our paper will enable us to give. 

Oey Subscriptions received at this Office. 





